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REVELATION. 


And I went into the Vale of Beavor, and as I wentI preached 
repentance to the people. And one morning, sitting by the fire, 
a great cloud came over me, and atemptation beset me. And it 
was said : All things come by Nature ; and the Elements and the 
Starscame overme And as1 sat still and let it alone. a living 
hope arose in me, and a true Voice which said : There is a living 
God who made all things. And immediately the cloud and the 
temptation vanished, and Life rose over all, and my heart was 
glud, and I praised the Living God.— Journal of George Foz. 


STILL, as of old, in Beavor’s Vale, 
O man of God! our hope and faith 
The elements and stars assail, 
And the awed spirit holds its breath, 
Blown over by the wind of death. 


Takes Nature thought for such as we, 
What place her human atom fills, 

The weed-drift of her careless sea, 
The mist on her unheeding hills? 
What recks she of our helpless wills? 


Strange god of Force, with fear. not love, 
Its trembling worshiper! Can prayer 
Reach the shut ear of Fate, or move 
Unpitying Energy to spare ? 
What doth the cosmic Vastness care ? 


In vain to this dread Unconcern 
For the All-Father’s love we look ; 
In vain, in quest of it, we turn 
The storied leaves of Nature’s book, 
The prints her rocky tablets took. 


I pray for faith, I long to trust, 
I listen with my heart, and hear 

A Voice without a sound: “ Be just, 
Be true, be merciful, revere 
The Word within thee: God is near! 


“A light to sky and earth unknown 
Pales all their lights: a mightier force 
Than theirs the powers of Nature own, 
And, to its goal as at its source, 
His Spirit moves the Universe. 


“ Believe and trust. Through stars and suns, 
Through all occasions and events, 
His wise, paternal purpose runs ; 
The darkness of his providence 
Is star-lit with benign intents.” 


O joy supreme! I know the Voice 
Like none beside on earth or sea ; 
Yea, more, O soul of mine rejoice, 
By all that he requires of me, 
I know what God himself must be. 


No picture to my aid I call, 
I shape no image in my prayer ; 
I only know in Him is all . 
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Of life, light, beauty everywhere, 
Eternal Goodness here and there ! 


I know He is, and what He is, 

Whose one great purpose is the good 
Ofall. I rest my soul on his 

Immortal Love and Fatherhood ; 

And trust Him, as his children should. 


Not less that his restraining hand 
Is on our selfish seekings laid, 

And, shorn of words and works, we stand 
Of vain illusion disarrayed, 
The richer for our losses made. 


I fear no more. The clouded face 
Of nature smiles; through all her things 
Of time and space and sense I trace 
The moving of the Spirit’s wings, 
And hear the song of hope she sings. 
—John Greenleaf Whittier. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 


SILENT PRAYER. 
SILENT prayer is a Christian’s very life. It unfolds 
hidden things, explains and clears up many a dark 
mystery, and sends him on his way, however hard or 
irksome, rejoicing. It brings him each time into the 
presence of the All-loving and All-powerful, and the 
more it is practiced the more god-like becomes the 
suppliant. It keeps him humble, so that nothing can 
sour him; it makes him noble, so that he is not 
easily overcome. It refreshes and strengthens him, 
restores his losses and judges truly his gains. It 
gives him the companionship of real wisdom, than 
which nothing is better in earth or Heaven. It 
shows him the solidity and firmness of eternal good- 
ness and keeps all temporal things in a pliable state, 
like moist clay, yielding to his molding hand, so that 
he finds he has control over matter in proportion as 
he lives in prayer. Nor over matter only, but also to 
a varying degree over the minds and spirits of others. 

Silent prayer is never out of place. There is no 
simplest act which will not be bettered by it if 
worthy, checked if unworthy. On the street, in the 
train, at home, at the office, in society, in daily tasks, 
silent prayer is the best life. It will mold humanity 
in time to its own fair form, the image of Christ Je- 
sus the Divine. It is the very breathing of the soul, 
the effort, more or less unconscious, by which we 
draw into our being the breath or spirit of toe 
Creator. 

Prayer may be conscious or unconscious. He who 
prays consciously and often, comes in time to render 
acceptable prayer unconsciously ; for all good deeds, 
words, thoughts, are acceptable prayer, lifting our 
spirits to a higher plane. We practice them con- 
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sciously at first, but ever essaying new ones the old 
-become habitual and unconscious. What a source of 
‘udessing a person becomes when it is so natural for 
him to do right that he never thinks of congratulating 
himself upon it! We say he cannot help his good- 
ness, it isso a part of him. Yet how consciously he 
began, and how consciously he still strives against 
some agile foe in his disposition that is ever and 
again catching and surprising him! All honor and 
blessing to the unconsciously good, or those who 
seem 80; for they have siot reached that height at a 
*'" gle bound, but by thousands of silent prayer-steps 
throughout the passing hours. Early training does 
much, but prayer does more. What would thetrain- 
ing avail without the prayer? Only to make a pleas- 
ant, kindly, agreeable person without inward, godly 
ambition, and consequently without growth. But 
the prayer, even without the training, what is im- 
possible to it? It opens the narrow way to Heaven ; 
—not narrow because our Father does not keepa wel- 
come for us all, but because every soul must tread 
it alone with its Guide, without sympathy from other 
souls. Silent foes, those of the inmost heart, can best 
be met and vanquished by silent prayer; for, being 
utterly sincere, it brings always to our side the Prince 
of Peace in his might to conquer with his word all 
evil. 

In a First-day School class some years ago a girl 
of about sixteen, a birthright member of the Society 
of Friends, said she had never prayed; had never 
been taught to pray. She was conscientious and 
dutiful nevertheless, the daughter of a worthy and 
lovable mother. Yet, perhaps, through good train- 
ing and with natural kindly impulses, unconscious 
silent prayer had helped to make her what she was. 
How far good impulses and training could carry her 
toward perfect spiritual development without the aid 


of prayer it is impossible to say. The growth of | 


our better nature surely begins in conscious effort, 
and with many persons is a weary, never-ceasing 
struggle until some new light falls upon them, reviv- 
ing their tired spirits and clearing up the shadows of 
doubt and discouragement that lie about them. 
that it is possible to hold fast each new step until it 
becomes a settled habit, is glad tidings of great joy 
to all who will receive it, for it makes of life’s path a 
beautiful way through green pastures and beside still 
waters. Silent prayer enables us to make each con- 
quest sure, and our progress steady. Who prays not, 
does he love God? Then why not leap to join his 
spirit in close communion, why not constantly seek 
his companionship and guidance, why not at all 
times find happiness only in that wonderful presence 
which worketh hitherto, creating the soul of man? 
What is it to love God with all the heart, soul, mind 
and strength? Is it not tocommune intimately with 
him at all times, finding one’s supremest joy in wil- 
ling obedience to his wishes? Without silent prayer, 
conscious with regard to new efforts, unconscious and 
habitual as regards earlier endeavors, these things 
cannot be. 

What rich wealth of silent prayer Jesus must have 
offered in those long, lonely nights upon the mountain, 
and how sweetly that true incense must have arisen 
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and appealed to his and our Father! The same deep 
spiritual communion is open to us all if we care for it. 
We may know for ourselves in great degree what were 
the rapt visions that inspired him to his unparalleled 
work and the peaceful blessing which rested upon 
him after his toilsome and wearing days. Through 
inward prayer alone ean we be enlightened as to 
these things. God’s grandeur does not interfere with 
his condescension, his boundless power is never per- 
mitted to stand in the way of the closest, sweetest 
familiarity with his children. The same law which 
holds our earth to the sun acts as troly and perfectly 
when a pin drops to the floor. He is ours, we may 
possess him for our own, our Father. Through silent 


prayer we come to know him better and better, and 
are hourly being created anew in his image, that of 
the divine, eternal, perfect spirit-beauty. 


A. L. D. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 

AMONG OUR WESTERN FRIENDS.—III. 
Soon after closing my last I discovered 1 had madea 
mistake in the name of our host, which should be 
Jesse D. Cooper, instead of William. 

Fourth-day morning, the lst of Tenth month, we 
had a good sized meeting in the Prairie Grove meet- 
ing-house, notwithstanding there were otiuer engage- 
ments of the people in the neighborhood, and an- 
other in the evening which, while well attended was 
smaller than they expected owing to the apprehen- 
sion of rain. The next morning we held another in 
the same house which was fully as well attended as 
either of the others. In each of the meetings coun- 
sel and illustrations of the practical truths of religion 
were handed forth, which elicited expressions of sat- 
faction and thankfulness for the opportunity. We 
employed our time between the meetings in ming- 
ling with the Friends in theirs homes, dining with 
Benjamin Fenton, taking tea at Edgar Russell’s, and 
staying the night with Theodore Russell. 

After meeting on Fifth-day we dined with Eliza 
Price, who with her husband, now deceased, were the 
first Friends who settled in this neighborhood. She 
related to us that when they arrived there was no 
house in sight south of them for nine miles, and the 
prairie was then a treeless expanse, while now it is 
dotted thickly with groves, near which nestle the 
homes of the people; and as in Illinois one can 
with difficulty realize that only about twenty years 
could have made such a change. After spending a 
while in this pleasant home we started out to make 
calls on different friends, first stopping at the home 
of Milton Price, and next at that of Thomas Price, 
and then to James Phillips’s to tea. In these calls 
we felt simply to make them of a social character 


| and it seemed to be very satisfactory to them as it 


was tous. As they came originally from Pennsylva- 
nia and Maryland we knew many of their old home 
friends and relatives, and our having been compara- 
tively recently among them added to the interest of 
the call. We then went to Caleb Russell’s for the 
night, and at their home we had a parlor meeting in 
the evening, in which I was led to give such reasons 
as I understand for the holding of the principles and 











testimonies of our Society, closing the opportunity 
with addressing several states I felt to be present. 
When the time for closing came so sweet was the cov- 
ering over us that they seemed loath to break up and 
all felt it to have been a profitable occasion. 

The next morning we called on Alfred Cooper, 
whose wife having a young babe could not get out to 
the meetings, and thence we went to Elwood Coop- 
er’s to dine, and here we found, as at some other 
places, an interesting family of children and earnest, 
thoughtful parents, and while in our mingling I did 
not call for a religious meeting with them, yet in a 
pleasant, social way felt to have a message of encour- 
agement. We then went to tea at William Canby’s, 
and thence to Winfield,where we were to hold a meet- 
ing in the Methodist house. This meeting, though 
the evening was dark and a little rainy, was well at- 
tended, and as the people seemed hungry the gospel 
stream flowed full and free, and I trust to the satisfy- 
ing of minds present. We stayed the night with 
Robert Blackburn. During the night we had a heavy 
thunder shower; the heavily falling rain was greeted 
with much satisfaction, as the long-coutinued drouth 
had rendered the ground too dry for agricultural 
purposes. During the shower the lightning struck 
a telegraph pole within a few rods from where we 
were, startling us with the heavy, crashing thunder. 

Seventh-day morning opened cloudy, but soon 
cleared away with a cool bracing wind from the 
westward. We dined that day with Mary Price, 
and took a lunch for tea with another friend, and 
then bade farewell to a number of the friends with 
whom we had so pleasantly mingled, and started 
from Winfield, about 6 p. m., for West Liberty, 
which by the route we had to take was 63 miles dis- 
tant. We had about two hours to visit in Mediapo- 
lis, our train for the northward being near an hour 
late, but we arrived safely at West Liberty, at 10.30 
in the evening and found our friends Mahlon and 
Josephine Hollingsworth at the station looking for 





us, they taking us to their home for the night. On | 


First-day morning the meeting-house at West Liberty 
was nearly filled and the testimony borne related to 


the practical character of the teachings of Jesus as | 


applied to human needs. In the afternoon a meet- 
ing fur an address on Temperance was held in the 
Christian house, which was large, and the address 
elicited many expressions of satisfaction. In the 
evening a meeting was held in the Methodist house, 
all the other denominations closing their churches, 
and in the large house nearly every seat was filled. 
The testimony given was from the Psalmist’s expres- 
sion: “ Mark the perfect man, and behold the up- 
right, for the end of that man 1s peace.” It was at- 
tentively listened to and heartily commended by the 


minister, who was present. We stayed the night | 


with Edward Harrison and wife, she being an old ac- 
quaintance of my wife. After making a call on Sec- 
ond-day morning, on Lydia Elliot, a sweet and lively 
spirited old woman, we dined with Eli Elliot, and then 
went with Isaac Cox,—who had come from Highland, 
about eight miles distant, for us,—to his home, and in 
the evening gave another address on the subject of 
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Third-day morning, after calling on Ann Welsh and 
her son Horace and his wife, we held a meeting in 
the Friends’ house at Highland, which for a week- 
day was well attended. A testimony was borne on 
Inspiration as it relates to our religious and secular 
duties. We went home with Edward Whitacre to 
dine, and towards evening proceeded to Iowa City, 
about eight miles distant, where a meeting had been 
appointed in the Methodist house. It was not avery 
large, but a satisfactory meeting. We returned to Ed- 
ward’s for the night. In the morning Joseph Hart- 
ley came for us and we went to his home and spent 
the day very pleasantly with his interesting family of 
children, who are concerned for the interests of our 
Society and earnest workers in the First-day School. 
We called in the afternoon on Stephen Mosher and 
wife, he being past 88 years of age and much crippled ; 
left little word of comfort, and then came to Spring- 
dale for our evening meeting in the Methodist house. 
This was well attended anda goodly number of or- 
thodox Friends were present, both of the Gurney 
and Wilbur branches. The testimony borne was to 
the nature of God as Love, and to man’s duty to love 
God and not to fear him. These Friends were very cor- 
dial after meeting, and some of them gave expression 
to their appreciation of the testimony. After meet- 
ing we came to Levi Pilkington’s for the night. 

In our traveling through the country in this 
vicinity we find it much more undulating than any 
other prairie we have vet seen, and with its al- 
most unlimited fertility as an agricultural district we 
like its appearance better than other places. We 
hope that with these natural advantages for success 
in their worldly pursuits our friends here may be- 
come more awakened to the needs of faithfully bearing 
our testimonies to the world. The people seem hun- 
gry for our plain, practical teachings. The harvest 
seems bounteous, but more faithful laborers are 
needed. J.J.C. 

Springdale, lowa. 

[In the article by J. J. C. published last week the name 
of the aged minister at Ipava, IL., should be William Nock, 
instead of Korock.—Ebs. 


From the British Friend, (Glasgow). 
“THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS” AT CAM- 
BRIDGE. 
Ir appears that the University of Cambridge has ap- 
pointed the “ Society of Friends ” asa set subject for 
the Theological Tripos of 1891. Our friend, J. Ren- 


| dell Harris copies for the Friends’ Review as follows: 


“Section IV. 
“ DOGMATICS AND LITURGIOLOGY. 

* Paper 1st.—The Doctrine of the Christian Ministry to 
the time of Gregory I. (inculsive). 

** Paper 2nd.—George Fox and the Society of Friends, to 
the death of William Penn. Selected illustrative docu- 
ments: Fox Journal to 1648, and from 1660 to 1690; Bar- 
clay’s Apology; Penn’s Brief Account of the Rise and 
Progress of the People called Quakers (this is prefixed to 
modern editions of Fox’s Journal); Proud’s History of 
Pennsylvania to 1718.” 

J. R. H. further says “he cannot tell whether we 
come properly under the head of Dogmatics’ or of 


Temperance ina Presbyterian house near by. On | Liturgiology. Perhaps some of both in some places.” 
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count of his visit to Cambridge one evening in 1655. 

“When I came into the town,” he says, “the 
scholars, hearing of me, were up and were exceed- 
ingly rude. When we were in the inn they 
were so rude in the courts and in the streets that 
the miners, the colliers, and carters could never be 
ruder. The people of the house asked us ‘ What we 
would have for supper?’ ‘Supper!’ said I. ‘ Were 
it not that the Lord’s power is over them, these rude 
scholars look as if they would pluck us in pieces and 
make a supper of us.’” 

In those days of long ago “town” and “gown” 
do not always seem to have been in agreement, for 
whilst the gownsmen were so rude, the townsmen, 
represented by the mayor, “ being friendly, came and 
fetched me to his house. They were in a 
rage, not only against me, but against the mayor also, 
so that he was almost afraid to walk the streets with 
me for the tumult. We sent for the friendly people 
and had a fine meeting there in the power of God ; 
and I stayed there all night.” 

It would be not a little interesting to know why 
the college authorities make the singular omission in 
the dates from 1648 to 1660. G. Fox’s visit, it will be 
noticed, occurred during that period. Is the omission 
intentional or a curious coincidence ? 


SCRIPTURE LESSONS, 1890.—No. 40. 
TENTH MONTH 26, 1890. 
JESUS IN GETHSEMANE. 
GOLDEN TEXT.—Nevertheless, not my will, but 
Thine be done.—Luke 22: 42. 
Read Luke 22 : 39-53. 

Arter doing all that was possible to prepare the 
eleven disciples, who remained firmly attached to 
him, for the sorrowful events that were just at hand, 
Jesus led the way through one of the gates of the 
city, that were always left open on the Passover night, 
down the steep bank of the brook Kedron, and across 
the bridge to the other side, where was the Mount of 
Olives, a favorite place of resort, to which he often 
retired when weary with the noise and bustle of the 
great city. Here was an orchard of olive trees, from 
which the elevation took its name. It was also 
called Gethsemane, which means olive-press, a rock- 
hewn trough for the pressing out of the oil which 
flowed into a lower vat, giving it the name. It is 
here, in the solitude of the night, that the Blessed 
One had his last spiritual conflict ; and the agony of 
that hour has made Gethsemane the synonym of the 
deepest anguish the soul of man is called to suffer. 
He might even then escape the wrath of his infuriated 
enemies were he willing to turn traitor to his 
Heavenly Father, as Judas had done to his Master ; 
but in his conflict no thought of betrayal found a 
lodgment. The agony brought submission, and he 
became strong in the strength that is all-sustaining. 

The disciples also followed him. They entered with 
him ipto that part of the olive orchard known as 
Gethsemane. 

Pray that ye enter not into temptation, etc. This 
would seem to indicate that Jesus was conscious of a 
tempting spirit, and would caution his disciples to be 
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on the watch, and by prayer keep themselves under 
the Divine guidance. 

Was withdrawn from them, etc. That alone he might 
wrestle with the dark foreboding which led him to 
exclaim, in the language of another evangelist, ““‘ My 
soul is exceeding sorrowful, even unto death.” (Matt. 
26: 38). 

Father, if thou be willing, etc. Though in such 
agony, the holy sufferer asks only for the Heavenly 
Father to grant him relief according to his own will. 
He claims no more than the humblest disciple is 
privileged to ask. 

And there appeared, etc. A literal expression, in- 
tended more vividly to portray the strength that 
came to Jesus through the spirit of submission. 

His sweat was as great drops of blood. This was the 
result of great mental suffering. The examples of 
such suffering are rare, but are sufficiently proved by 
reliable records to leave the fact unquestioned (see 
Barnes’s Notes on Matt. 26: 42-44). 

He found them sleeping, etc. The lateness of the 
hour, the strange sorrow of the Master, and the great 
excitement through which they had passed, ex- 
hausted their powers of endurance, and with no want 
of sympathy for the sufferer, but from complete ex- 
haustion, they had fallen into a heavy sleep. 

He beheld a multitude, etc. While Jesus was exhort- 
ing his weary companions to be watchful lest they 
fall into temptation, Judas, with the guard furnished 
by the high priests, drew near, and basely offered 
the salutation of friendship. On great occasions, 
such as the Passover, Josephus states that a band of 
men at the disposal of the high priests guarded the 
porches of the Temple to prevent disorder or repress 
a tumult; it was probably a part of this band that ac- 
companied Judas. 

Shall we smite with the sword? etc. To resist the de- 
signs of Judas and his band would be the first im- 
pulse of Jesus’s disciples; but his answer, “ Suffer ye 
thus far,” reproved the spirit of resistance. “They 
all forsook him, and fled.” (Matthew 26: 56) 


The main feature in this lesson is the submission 
of Jesus to his Heavenly Father’s will, even to the 
giving up of his natural life. What a beautiful ex- 
ample he has left for us to follow. No matter how 
great our trials may be, if we can only be willing to 
leave all with our kind and loving Father and say, 
* Not as I will, but as thou wilt,” then sha)l we be 
brought into a nearness with Him which will enable 
us, as it did Jesus, to leave all in His bands. 
Oh, that we might be in such unity with Him that we 
shall desire nothing but that which is pleasing to 
Him! 

That was a sublime self-consciousness expressed 
by Jesus when he said to the Jews: “ He that sent 
me is with me; He hath not left me alone; for I do 
always the things that are pleasing to him” (John 8: 
29). While in conflict with wicked men, Jesus knew 
that he was in harmony with God the Father, to do 
whose will, he declares, was his “ meat and drink.” 
The highest enjoyment to be obtained in this life is 
by keeping near the Father and under his Divine 
guidance. Do not let worldly gain come between 
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you and something higher and more necessary to 
your true living. If we do this, we are also guilty of 
betraying our Master, or at least the trust he has left 
us: that of making our lives true, and of resisting 
the temptations that surround us, that we may be fit 
followers of our great Example, whose life was alto- 
gether lovely. 


NOTES ON THE LESSON. 

The scene in the garden of Gethsemane and the 
circumstances connected with the arrest of Jesus 
have to be gathered from the four Gospels, as no one 
of them gives all the details of the iniquitous trans- 
action. But they all do bear testimony to the treach- 
ery of Judas, and to the knowledge Jesus had of his 
traitorous designs: they portray the agony of spirit 
which the consciousness that he had been betrayed 
into the hands of his enemies. by one whom he had 
chosen as a disciple and friend, cost Him, and the 
ordeal through which he passed before he could ac- 
cept the conditions and be prepared to say “Ob, my 
Father! if this cup may not pass except I drink it, 
thy will be done.” 

And they all bear testimony to the saving power 
of the prayer of faith, for while it was not possible 
that Jesus could escape the bitter cup of suffering, 
his faith and confidence in his Heavenly Father en- 
abled him at the trying moment to submit, and find 
that comfort and consolation of spirit which is por- 
trayed in the testimony, “and there appeared an an- 
gel from heaven strengthening him.” 

And herein lies the secret of prevailing prayer, 
not that the most earnest petition, devoutly offered, 
can change the Divine purposes, or remove a single 
obstacle which lies in our pathway, but it does more 
for us than if our poor petitions were granted, for as 
we draw near in spirit to the tender, loving Father, 
we find his strength infusing itself into our weakness, 
—his wisdom over-ruling our ignorance, and we our- 
selves are given a clearer sight of our situation and 
of any possible way of escape that may be within 
our reach, or if nothing remains for us but endurance, 
we find with the Master that we have the ministry 
of heavenly influences, and as we pass through the 
deep waters of affliction or bereavement we are con- 
scious of the All-powerful Arm supporting and sus- 
taining us, making us more than conquerors. 

Since we not only are enabled to overcome the 
weaknesses of the earthly nature, but having gained 
the victory over our own selfish will are enabled 


to strengthen and encourage others who need the | 


same Divine aid, and to point them to the unfailing 
source that is able and willing to succor the soul in 
every time of need, let us take to heart the lesson, 


and in the hour of extremity call upon him who | 


saves to the uttermost; yet in the saving,does not 
always grant the petition, but gives us what is of far 
greater value, a willingness to bravely endure until 
the victory is gained. 


Honor is like the eye, which cannot suffer the 
least impurity without damage; it is a precious stone, 
the price of which is lessened by the least flaw.— Bos- 
suet. 
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HOME RELIGION. 

Ir the first testimony of every disciple were the exhi- 
bition of a transformed life in the home; if the near- 
est friends were daily impressed by the sanctified 
character, the sweetened temper, the Christ-like 
spirit, the earnest purpose, the loving forbearance, of 
the newconvert, all formal exhortations would be 
unnecessary. But when there is no such transforma- 
tion ; when, despite the profession of a new life, the 
home life remains unchanged, there are the same ex- 
hibitions of anger, and of fretfulness, the same petty 
sins, the same selfishness, the same indifference or 
frivolity, all exhortations are useless. 

In the home life the power of the Christian relig- 
ion is most needed. The relations of the home are 
the closest of all human relations; its harmony is 
most sensitive. In the home, too, we are under less 
restraint than elsewhere. In public we are ofien in- 
spired and sustained by the sympathy of numbers. 
Not seldom are we kept from evil by the conscious- 
ness that many eyes are watching us. Thedesire to 
stand well in the public esteem is a strong safeguard 
against wrong-doing. But when we arein the home, 
and the door is shut between us and the outer world, 
all these supports and restraints are taken away, and 
we feel free to act ourselves. 

In the home, character is tried by a multitude of 
trifles, and trifles often require more grace than great 
difficulties or temptations. Petercould face a whole 
company of Roman soldiers without flinching, but he 
was completely vanquished by the thoughtless gibes 
of a serving-maid. So, many a man to-day can face 
great misfortunes calmly, and stand unmoved in the 
face of monster temptations, who is vexed and per- 
haps wholly upset by some trifling annoyance in the 
home. Great trials usually give warning of their ap- 
proach, and we summon all our strength to meet 
them ; but little things come unexpected in moments 
when we are off our guard and our armor is laid 


| aside. To meet them successfully, we need the 


Spirit of Christ dwelling in us richly and constantly. 
Says Bushnell, “ If you will put a character to the 


| severest of all tests, see whether it can bear without 
| faltering the litthe common ills and hindrances of 


life. Many a man will go to his martyrdom with a 
spirit of firmness and heroic composure, whom a lit- 
tle weariness or nervous exhaustion, some silly pre- 
judice or capricious opposition, would, for the mo- 
ment, throw into a fit of vexation and ill-nature.” 
Again, it is in the home life that the value of re- 
ligion is most perfectly tested. Here we can measure 
our growth in grace, and learn what Christ is able to 
do for us. If we find it easy to exhibit a Christian 
spirit in public, and to serve Christ in the church,but 
not so easy in the home, we have good reason to 
question the genuineness of our Christian experi- 
ence. We may well ask if it is not the power of pub- 
lic opinion rather than the power of Christ that we 
depend upon for strength and inspiration. The power 
of Christ is the same at all times and in all places. It 


| is just as potent in the home asin the church, as ef- 


fective for the solitary disciple as for the largest gath- 
ering of worshipers. Filled with that power, we 
should be “ in the Spirit” at all times. 
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In the home and among our friends our influence 
should have the greatest power for good. Here, too, 
our words should be most readily received. And this 
will surely be the case if our words are sincere, and 
are borne out by our conduct. Something must be 
wrong in the life of the man or the woman whose 
words have more weight with strangers than with 
their own familiar friends. There is inconsistency 
somewhere. The words spoken do not harmonize 
with the life, and so their power is paralyzed. He 


who lives his Christianity every day need not go far 
to find an audience when he speaks of it.—Selected. 


“ HOMELY.” 


“Sue’s a good girl but she’s awful homely.” 

That is what I heard one young man say to an- 
other as I sat near them in the restaurant. I had 
gone to town with a load of hay, and had to wait 
so long before I could dispose of it that I thought I 
would get a bite to eat before I went home. I was 
not eavesdropping, but the young men were near me 
and talked so loud that I could not help hearing. He 
to whom the words were spoken, answered slowly 
and with considerable feeling: “ Well, John, that’s 
just the kind of girl that I would like to get acquain- 
ted with, for (to use your elegant adjective) I am so 
“awful” homesick that any thing or person that is 
suggestive of home attracts me. And besides I have 
generally found that the girls whom you fellows call 
homely are, as a rule, the very best girls in town.” 

“ You are more than half right there,” said John. 
“The young ladies in our set who know that they are 
pretty seem to think that they are born queens, and 
that it is everybody’s business to wait on them and 
almost worship them. They don’t need any brains 
if they have fine features, bright eyes, rosy cheeks, 
and ringlets ‘that are just too lovely for anything.’ ” 

I did not stop to hear the rest of the conversation, 
but on my way home I could not help thinking why 
certain people, especially girls, are called homely. 
It is evidently not an adjective expressive of admira- 
tion, and yet it ought to be. Woman has been the 
magnet of home in all ages. An inspired apostle de- 
fined her as “a keeper at home,” and an excellent 
Greek scholar tells me the word might be rendered 
more literally, the keeper of the home. She guards 
the castle of domestic life and love. When she is 
worthy of her trust and faithful to it, home is a para- 
dise—the holiest and the happiest place on earth. 
Hence it seems to me that every woman ought to be 
homely. The termination “ly” is an abbreviation 
for like. Thus manly is manlike, that is, having such 
a character as every man ought to have. Womanly 
is womanlike, and homely is homelike. To call a 
woman homely, then, is the same as calling her wo- 
manly. It is to say that she fills worthily her true | 
sphere—sbe is domestic in the original sense of the 
word. Not a domestic or house servant but the 
light and joy of the home. 

How, then, did this word homely come to be ap- 
plied to women who were not especially beautiful ? 
Was it not because such women had less temptation 
to neglect home duties than those who could attract 
admiration in outside circles? Did it not at first des- 
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cribe the character and habits of a certain class of 
women, the wifely, the motherly, the home-loving, 
and become perverted to its present meaning by those 
who could not appreciate domestic virtues, and whose 
ideal of life; was to shine in society? They said, in 
scorn, to their sisters who were “ keepers at home” 
“You are homely, home drudges ; i. ¢., slaves to your 
husbands and children, or if daughters, slaves to your 
parents.” It is very easy to get up this kind of shal- 
low depreciation. And the men who were fascinated 
by the beauty of the society women caught the world 
from their lips and it became a by-word in gay circles. 
“ Yes,” they said, “let those old-fashioned women 
who don’t know how to paint their faces and pencil 
their eyebrows be home-bodies if they will, we live 
to be admired, and when we must marry we will be 
sure that our husbands are rich enough and fond 
enough to keep us as ornaments and not expect us to 
be useful.” 

I have been thinking over fifty years of experience 
in society, some of it in large places where there was 
a good deal of wealth and fashion, and I can recall 
very few cases where the belles of a city, the young 
ladies whose beauty attracted general admiration, 
were even apparently happy in their married lives. 
They married in nearly all cases either misers, or 
rakes, or fools. Their home-life was such that they 
had to try to keep in society in order to alleviate, by 
social dissipation, the gnawings of the domestic worm. 
On the other hand, many of the girls who were called 
homely, and who were sneered at as “ wall flowers” 
in society, are among the noblest and happiest wo- 
men in the land. They preside over homes that are 
models of elegance and culture. And while those 
who were called beauties in girlhood are faded and 
wrinkled, the plainer features of those home-lovers 
are radiant with the holy light of domestic happiness. 

I hope that the young ladies who read this will 
take the advice of an old man, (I write this on my 
seventieth birthday). Don’t try to be pretty, but do 
try to be beautiful. Beauty is not what society calls 
it. Beauty is spiritual and not bodily. A womanly 
soul animated by truth and love can light up the 


| plainest features, and make what flirts and snobs 


calla homely face, angelic. 
Book of Acts about Stephen. He was not, probably, 
a handsome man. But when he sat in the council 
they looked upon his face, and it seemed to them the 
face of an angel. And you may look like an angel to 
those whom you comfort and care for. You may be 
a ministering spirit in the domestic and social circle 
in which God has placed you. And then when the 
bright eyes of the flattered belle grow dim, yours 
will be illumined with the radiance of a hope that is 
full of glory.— The Occident. 


You have read in the 


ONLY one care; 
To-morrow’s care, 
To-morrow, if it come, itself shall bear. 


— Watson. 


In all things throughout the world the men who 
look for the crooked will see the crooked, and the 
men who look for the straight will see the straight. 
— Ruskin. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
REFLECTIONS. 
“ Be careful for nothing ; but in everything,by prayer 
and supplication, with thanksgiving let your requests 
be known unto God! And the peace of God which 


passeth all understanding shall keep your hearts and | 


minds, through Christ Jesus.” 

This peace spoken of by the Apostle Paul, is ob- 
tained by an obedience to Christ the power and wis- 
dom of God which dwelt in the holy Jesus, and made 
him one with the Father, for he says strictly, “ I and 
my Father are one,” which we find in St. John, 30th 
verse of tenth chapter. 

In no other way can any of us be united to the 
Father, and be worthy to be called the sons of God, 
but by following the example of him whosaid, “ Ido 
nothing of myself, but as my Father taught me, I 


do always those things that please Him.” 

“ Believe me, I am in the Father and the Father 
in me, or else believe for the very work’s sake.” 

Thus the glory of his Father rested upon him, 
qualifying him to finish his work, and he is set down 
at the right hand of the Majesty on high, in that 
city whose walls are salvation and whose gates are 
praise. REBECCA PRICE. 

Tenth month, 1890. 


MORALITY AND RELIGION. 

Prope become, by education, refinement, and good 
training; polished, smooth, straightforward, upright, 
that is morality. It isdoing right and being good be- 
cause you have been taught so by other people; be- 
cause you like the good opinion of your friends and 
acquaintances. But religion is love; it makes hard 
things easy, and impossible things possible. It is do- 
ing right because you are taught so from within, and 
because you love todo right. Morality is self-denial 
for the sake of future good ; religion is self-denial for 
the sake of others’ good, future or present. Morality 
governs actions and words, and isa check upon evil ; 
religion governs actions, words, thoughts, and even 
feelings, motives, and impulses; is both acheck upon 
evil and an incentive to good. Morality is the first 
half of religion, the first step toward heaven; religion 
takes us the rest of the way. Morality is obedience 
to the ten commandments; religion is a deep and 
loving obedience for the sake of Him who gave them. 

“For the law was given by Moses; grace and 
truth came by Jesus Christ.”—A. L. D., in Scattered 
Sesde. 


WHAT WE GAIN FROM FRIENDSHIPS. 


A True friendship is the most remunerative invest- | 


ment that it is possible for any person to make, in the 
realm of time and sense. The income from it is con- 
stant and endless, and ever increasing. If the prac- 
tical gains of friendship were recognized , every body 
would want them; yet, as a matter of fact, they are 
not so well known as they ought to be, and many a 
person who might secure them at their fullest, makes 
no right effort for their obtaining. 

Great gain often comes through having a friend ; 


yet the greatest gain of friendship is always in being | 
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a friend, rather than in having one; and no one can 
realize the best gains from another’s friendship for 
him, until he is himself a friend to that friend or to 
some one else. Friendship is loving rather th an be- 
ing loved ; and only he whose heart is opened and 
enlarged through loving, is capable of receiving the 
benefits of being loved. Love grows and gains by 
outlay, and the largest income of love is from the 
growth and gain of love through loving. So, again, 
the apprehension of love received can come only 
through the experience of giving love; for love is an 
unknown element to one who has not learned to 
love. 
The mere receiving of love is in itself no gain to 


| any person. Love received passively neither changes 


the character nor promotes the personal welfare of 


) | the loved one, even though it may result in incidental 
speak these things. He hath not left me alone, forl | 


advantage and benefit to him on whom it is be- 
stowed. But the giving of love is in itself a sure gain 
to the giver. No person can give out love witbout 
growing more loving and more lovable ; and whether 
his love is reciprocated or appreciated, or is wholly 
ignored, by the one to whom it goes out unfailingly, 
he who loves is the constant gainer by his loving. 
Hence it is that the greatest gain of friendship is ever 
in being a friend, and tbat he who loves as a friend 
has an unceasing income from the love which he 
gives out unceasingly. 

It costs something to be a true friend ; but it is 
worth all that it costs, and a great deal more. In 
order to be a true friend, one must be continually 
forgetting himself, or denying himself, in his purpose 
of doing or enduring for the one to whom he isa 
friend. This effort involves struggle, and in such 
struggling there is a surpassing gain of discipline to 
the personal character of him who struggles lovingly. 
If, indeed, the struggle must be made without any 
help or recognition from the one in whose behalf it 
is made, the gain is in no degree smaller to him who 
makes it. And so it comes to pass that he who has 
always been a friend, without having his friendship 
reciprocated or appreciated, has larger gains in im- 
proved character and ennobled manhood than would 
otherwise have been possible to him. 

Not merely in struggling against selfishness in or- 
der to prove a true friend, but in observing and in 
being stimulated by the best characteristics of the 
one to whom he is a friend, does a man have sub- 
stantial gain through being unfailing in friendship. 
He who isa friend is sure to see fine qualities and 
high purposes and lofty ideals in the one to whom 
he is a friend, and the recognition of these attain- 
ments or aspirations is inspiring to him who notes 
them in the object of his unselfish affection. Noman 
can be a true friend to another without desiring to be 
a better man than at present, or without upreaching 
toward the best standard held before him by the one 
whom he loves; and to be under the sway ofan influ- 
ence like this isa gain of gains to any man.—S. S. 
Times. 


THERE is no beautifier of complexion, or form, or 
behavior like the wish to scatter joy and not pain 
around us.— Emerson. 
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ON ERRANDS OF MERCY. 
Sotomon says: “He that followeth after righteous- 
ness and mercy, findeth life, righteousness, and hon- 
or,” and all the way through the writings of the Old 
Testament we find the two qualities blended together, 
showing that where one is the other naturally accom- 
panies it. And in the New Testament gospel, how 
prominently did Jesus place tne quality of mercy be- 
fore the people! 
own compassionate heart what it was “ to love mercy, 
and to walk humbly with God.” 
we see those who most closely follow in the footsteps 
of the Master, are those whose hearts are attuned to 
bear the cry of the sorrowing and hasten to their re- 
lief. 

We see the fruits of the merciful spirit apparent 
on every hand, yet amid the perplexities and corrup- 
tions of suffering humanity there seems to be no end 
for ite exercise. In the many and varied Homes 
that are established for the comfort of the homeless, 
there is evidence that the heart of man continues,— 
and we believe more generally than in the past,—to 
follow the dictates of tender mercy, and it is toa cul- 
tivation of this, that we may look for a decrease of 
selfishness and a growth towards a higher religious 
li‘e. To assist in that which lightens the burden for 
some suffering one, giving either time or strength or 





He knew from the depths of his | 


So in our own age | 


men, women, and children have had their pathway 
to the tomb brightened and made comfortable. 
When they enter here hope has fled, for none are re- 
ceived save those who have been pronounced beyond 
the reach of cure, yet here such are found content and 
often most happy with a deep sense of gratitude in 
being the recipients of so much kindness. A recent 
addition to this Home is a cancer annex, where suf- 
ferers from this dread disease are cared for at an ex- 
pense that taxes most heavily the band of faithful 
workers in charge, and their appeals for aid should 
meet a willing response. A visit to this Home can 
but arouse the sympathies of all,and we append here 
an invitation taken from Lights and Shadows, a touch- 
ing little paper published by the managers. 
COME AND SEE. 

Ata little gathering recently, where were met together 
several who have the welfare of this Home very near their 
hearts, the serious problem of meeting the necessarily great 
expense of taking care of a hundred sick and dying poeple, 


men, women, and little children, was earnestly discussed. 


| The friends who now contribute are doing their best, and 


means for relief, is to énrich the character and to | 


realize, in part at least, that hard saying of Jesus, 
“ he that loseth his life for my sake ehall find it.” 
One need but to look with eyes anointed to see 
where mercy can be shown, for many and varied are 
its manifestations; but to one especial charity we feel 
like calling the attention of Friends. Non-sectarian 
in its character the ‘‘ Home for’ Incurabies,” located 
at 48th street and Woodland avenue, West Philadel- 
phia, Pa., is an institution that appeals most pecu- 
liarly to the sympathies of all who can appreciate 
what it is to be ill with some incurable disease that 
must slowly and surely end in death. When to this 
sad condition is added the want of a home or means 
of support, the situation becomes doubly discourag- 
ing. To meet wants such as these this Home was 
organized in 1877, and since that time through the 
free-will offerings of many merciful ones, numbers of 


as they are going, one by one, year after year to their re- 
ward, it was urged that new friends must be won, and a 
larger circle of people interested in this most Christ-like 
work. When the question was raised as to how this could 
be accomplished, one of those present said, “Oh! if we 
could only get people to come and see for themselves,” 

A work 


peaceful corner of our great city, of which many of its in- 


is being quietly and tenderly done in this 
habitants know absolutely nothing. If they could go with 
the faithful Admission Committee into the places where 
noise and poverty make sickness almost unendurable, and 
then come to this well-ordered Home and find these same 
sufferers at rest in quiet rooms, and hear their fervent 
thanksgiving for the change, it would not be necessary to 
write appeals for the support of so merciful an institution. 

The Cancer Annex makes largely inceased help very 
needful. The terrible suffering of this dread disease ue- 
cessitates frequently the constant care of a special nurse 
both night and day, and consequently adds very much to 
the expense of the Home, which has to depend on the gifts 
of the charitable for the means to carry on its important 
work. 

Are there nut those amongst Friends who have 
not yet been moved to aid in this charity, that can 
bestow some of their alms here? Do not let the feel- 
ing that “I have so little to spare ” hinder from the 
giving of even that which is comparable to the 
“ widow’s mite,” for it is in aggregation of the littles 
that large sums are acquired and great and good works 
accomplished, that small sums unaided could never 
do. 


Tue chief secret of comfort lies in not suffering 
trifles to vex us, and in cultivating our undergrowth 
of small pleasures. 





MARRIAGES. 

BARNES—SHERWOOD.—At the residence of the 
bride’s parents in the town of Greenwich, Coun., Tenth 
month 8th, 1890, by Friends’ ceremony, David R. Barnes, 
son of Robert and Esther H. Barnes, of Purchase, N. Y., to 
Henrietta, daughter of William R. and Sarah F. Sherwood. 

RIDGWAY—BORTON.—On Fifth-day, Tenth month 
9th, 1890, under the care of Pilesgrove Monthly Meeting, 
Henry Ridgway, son of Waddington B. and Anna P. Ridg- 
way, of Hancock’s Bridge, N. J., and Elizabeth Borton, 
daughter of Thomas and Anna E. Borton, of Mullica Hill, 
N, J. 

TOWNSEND—NICHOLS.—At the residence of the 
bride’s parents, in Auburn, Mass., Tenth month 7th, 1890, 
by Friends’ ceremony, Elgar H. Townsend, son of Rachel 
B. and the late Henry G. Townsend, of Philadelphia, and 
Alice May, daugater of T. Vernon and Amelia Nichols. 


DEATHS. 

ALEXANDER.—Tenth month 7th, 1890, at the resi- 
idence of her son-in-law, Thomas Janney, in West Phila- 
delphia, Sarah M., widow of William B. Alexander and 
daughter of the late Christopher Healy, aged 75 years. 

BUTTERWORTH.—On Tenth month Ist, 1890, at his 
residence near Waynesville, Ohio, Edward B. Butterworth, 
in the 64th year of his age. He wasa member of Miami 
Monthly Meeting and the last survivor of the children of 
the late Samuel and Hannah L. Butterworth. Eight years 
earlier his brother, Jesse T. Butterworth, died during Yearly 
Meeting also. 

EVANS.—Ninth month 9th, 1890, at Oak Lane, Phila- 
delphia, Weston, son of the late Oliver and Mary W. 
Evans,a member of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of 
Philadelphia, held at Spruce street. 

GRIFFEN.—On the Ist of Tenth month, 1890, at her 
home in Yorktown, N. Y., of paralysis, Amy W., wife of 
Daniel H. ‘Griffen, in her 79th year; an elder of Amawalk 
Monthly Meeting. 

LIN VILL.—At his late residence, Fruitland Park, Lake 
county, Florida, on the 8th of Tenth month, 1890, Asahel 
W. Linvill, formerly ef Chester county, Pa., in the 40th 
year of his age. 

In the death of this friend we are forcibly reminded of 
the injunction “ Boast not thyself of to-morrow, for thou 
knowest not what a day may bring forth.” Only a few 
weeks ago he returned with his little family from a very 
satisfactory visit among their northern relatives and 
friends, seemingly in the most robust health and full of 
plans and purposes intended to strengthen and encourage 
the religious life of the home, they being entirely cut off 
from association with Friends. 

His illness was brief and was pronounced by the phy- 
sicians “ La Grippe,”’ but resulted the 
brain. 

Our deepest sympathy goes out to the widow who, with 
her little children, is left among strangers far from the 
friends and loved ones, who mourn with her this sad be- 
reavement. R. 

TAGGART.—At the residence of her son-in-law, Wil- 
liam W. Biddle, in West Philadelphia, on the morning of 
Ninth month 10, 1890, Sarah K., widow of Calvin Taggart, 
in the 71st year of herage, a member of the Monthly Meet- 
ing of Friends of Philadelphia. 

VARNER.—On the 5th of Sixth month, 1890, at Har- 
veysburg, Ohio, Sarah Ann Varner, wife of Elias Varner 
and daughter of Zalinda and the late Edmund Antram, 
aged nearly 58 years, a valued member of Grove Prepara- 
tive and Miami Monthly Meetings. 


in congestion of 
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, Ninth month 
21st, 1890, of typhoid fever, Bertha M., daughter of W. Mar- 
shall and Emma Satterthwaite Walton, aged 6 years and 
3 days. 


HENRY P. SHARPLESS. 

The subject of this brief sketch, whose departure was 
noted in last week’s INTELLIGENCER, was a man universally 
respected and beloved by those who knew him. His life was 
characterised by strict integrity, uprightness, and justice to- 
ward all men, with a heart of tender compassion for the op- 
pressed and suffering everywhere. Truly a friend to the 
widow and the fatherless, doing what he could to smooth 
their pathways and lighten their burdens. He had gleaned 
in earlier years many gems of beauty and excellence from 
the poets and other authors,—having a fund from which he 
could draw as occasion seemed fitting. He was social and 
hospitable in his nature, welcoming his friends with a cor- 
diality long to be remembered, and through years of inva- 
lidism enjoyed the company of these with a zest undimin- 
ished to the time of his last illness. He frequently spoke of 
the privation of not being able to mingle with his friends 
in a religious capacity,—desiring that none of the family 
should absent themselves from meeting on his account. 

In the frequent attacks to which he was subject for sev- 
eral years,— giving rise to anxiety and watchful care on the 
part of the family,—he was exceedingly grateful for loving 
service, often expressing apprehension lest the burden 
should rest too heavily upon them, and that while his life 
had not profited as he could wish, he trusted wholly in the 
love of his Heavenly Father, and felt nothing in his way 
except leaving his devoted family, who would be lonely 
without his presence. 

Ap attack of pneumonia which caused but little suffer- 
ing served as the open door for his spirit, to pass quietly 
and peacefully into the Beyond, where he had so often an- 
ticipated with trusting faith a reunion with the loved ones 
gathered home before. And we who loved him are left to 
fill up the measure of usefulness in these earthly paths, in 
the spirit of abiding faith and love, through harmonious re- 
lations with the Divine Source and our fellow men. 


i. Et. FP. 
Tenth month 10, 1890. 


GEORGE TABER. 


On the morning of Tenth month 8th, 1890, George 
Taber, in his 91st year; a member of the Monthly Meeting 
of Frieuds of Philadelphia. 

He was born in Nantucket and was of Friendly descent. 
His mother’s maiden name was Coffin, a distant relative of 
the late Lucretia Mott. In his earlier life his widowed 
mother removed to Philadelphia, where George engaged in 
business as a saddler, and when the Pennsylvania Railroad 
was projected he took an active interest in promoting it. 
A few years later he became the Secretary and Treasurer 
of one its important feeders. 

He was one of the early workers in the Philadelphia 
Institute, which promoted the establishment of the Spring 
Garden Institute and several others in various parts of the 
city for the benefit of young men of limited means and 
opportunities. 

For a number of years he was an active worker in the 
Prison Society, and sought to aid those that had gone as- 
tray in recovering their position in the community by ex- 
tending to them a brotherly hand, and where needed, some 
pecuniary aid. 

His wife was also descended from Friends, but having 
herself with the en- 
deavored to accommodate himself to the situation, but find- 


connected Episcopal church he 
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ing his convictions to be best met among us, he was re- 
ceived as a member in the spring of 1859, and although the 
committee reported that he was measurably convinced of 
our principles,he has ever manifested by his regular attend- 
ance of our meetings and his lively entering into the con- 
cerns of our religious organization, that he was grounded 
in the fundamental principles we profess,—the guidance by 
the Divine inshining light. 

He was very much alive to the education and proper 
training of the young, and for a number of years was very 
attentive to his duties as a director of the public schools, 
and he also served extendedly as one of the committee of 
Friends’ Central School. 

In his early life he had but limited means, and having 
known what it was to have the sympathy and pecuniary 
aid of his associates, he was ever ready to give a helping 
hand to those who manifested a becoming desire to ad- 
vance themselves in the community. He was mild and 
charitable, meek and retiring,—not pushing himself into 
notice, but winning the affections of his friends by his 
loving spirit and kind, affable ways. 

He had his bereavements, his trials, and afflictions, but 
keeping near to his Almighty Father he was sustained ina 
remarkable degree, and in all things he evinced that he 
was following Jesus Christ: love and good works were 
prominent in his character. 5. ME. Dy Se. 


BALTIMORE YEARLY MEETING. 


Frienps who expect to attend the Yearly Meeting 
from points on the Pennsylvania system of railroads, 
south of New York City or Canandaigua, or from 
points on the Baltimore and Ohio system, east of the 
Ohio river, will be furnished with certificates for the 
purchase of return tickets at reduced rates by apply- 
ing to the undersigned. Tickets will be on sale from 
the 22d to 29th inst., good to return till Eleventh 
month 5th. 

Applicants living west of the Ohio river will be 
advised as to transportation, upon application. 

Henry Janney, 837 N. Eutaw St. 
Epw. Strasier, Jr., 7 South St. 

Baltimore, Tenth month 14. 

Note: Certificates can also be had by applying at 
Friends’ Book Store, Philadelphia. 
EARLY FRIENDS AT FALL CREEK, 
INDIANA. 

THE meeting of Friends at Fall Creek, Madison 
county, Indiana, where the meetings of the First- 
day School General Conference and Philanthropic 
Union were recently held, is alittle more than half 
a century old. During our recent visit there we ob- 
tained a number of notes which had been prepared 
by local historians and published (mostly) in the 
county newspapers. These, we think, are of general 
interest. We give them, in some cases, just as hast- 
ily copied out of scrap-books kindly shown us by 
friends at Pendleton, and we shall not attempt to 
give credit to the author of each item. Some of them 
were prepared and read at the time of the semi-cen- 
tennial of the meeting, in 1884. 

William Williams was the pioneer of the Fall 
Creek Friends, coming from Ohio in 1820 or ’21. 
Solomon Fussell was the pioneer in Spring Valley, 
(a part of the Fall Creek settlement). He came in 
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November, 1832, from Chester county. Later he pro- 
duced a certificate from Uwchlan Monthly Meeting, 
for himself, his wife Milcah Martha, and their five 
minor children : Priscilla, Sarah J., Bartholomew B., 
Milcah Martha, and Esther L. In 12tb month, 1834, 
Jonathan Thomas produced,at Milford Monthly Meet- 
ing, a certificate for himself, his wife and son,and their 
minor daughter,Mary Ann. At the same time a certifi- 
cate was received from the same Monthly Meeting, 
(Uwehlan), for Joseph Rogersand Elizabeth his wife, 
and their seven minor children : Charles J..Sarah Ann, 
Hannah, Mary Ann, Joseph R., Elizabeth Ann, and 
Margaret W. The same year certificates were re- 
ceived for Lewis W. Thomas, from Uwehblan, and for 
Allen Lukens, a minor, from Gwynedd Monthly 
Meeting. Elizabeth RK. Hardy, in 1834, produced a 
certificate from Green street, Philadelphia, and Re- 
becca T. Lewis from Exeter Monthly Meeting. An- 
other of the early settlers was Jonathan J. Rogers, 
who was born in Chester county, Pa., Twelfth month 
17th, 1817. He removed to Indiana in 1835, and 
died there in 1886. 

“Tn the summer of 1833, Jonathan Thomas, (of 
Chester county, Pa.), although 67 years old, and always 
amanof delicate health, came here to visit his son-in- 
law,John J. Lewis,and his daughter,Rebecca T. Lewis, 
who were the first of the long and worthy list of East- 
ern people to settle here. During that visit he was 
one day on hia way to Huntsville with his daughter 
and her children, he walking ahead, she riding a 
horse. The track ran through the woods, and when 
he was upon or near the spot where we are now, 
[Fall Creek meeting-house] she saw him, though 
ever the most undemonstrative of men, pause, take 
off his hat, and stand a moment, with bowed head 
and reverent attitude. It was long afterward that he 
revealed the inspiration then borne in upon him: 
‘Buy this place. Give Friends a lot here for a meet- 
ing-house, and here thy bones may be laid.’ He 
went back to his home in Pennsylvania, but the lan- 
guage followed him, as he himself said, ‘as a duty to 
perform.’ And so, though bearing the weight of 
years and weakness, he came, and it was done as the 
voice in the wilderness had commanded.” 

Jonathan Thomas was born Tenth month 16, 1766. 
His father died when he was 24 years old. In the 
Tenth month, 1796, he went among the Oneida In- 
dians, on their reservation in the State of New York, 
as a teacher, and remained nearly four years,—re- 
turning in Fourth month, 1800. In the following 
month he again engaged in the service, going this 
time to the Seneca reservation on the headwaters of 
the Allegheny river, in New York. After being 
there 2} years he returned, but went again in the 
spring of 1803 foraterm of about that length. In 
Third month, 1803, he married Ann Lewis. (She 
was born in Chester county, Eighth month 27, 1776, 
and died at Fall Creek, Ind., Second month 21, 1867, 
having survived her husband 28 years.) A year or 
more later, Jonathan went again among the Indians, 
it being, as he said, a hard trial to leave his wife and 
young child. Hestayed at this time three years and 
eight months. Returning once more to his home in 
Chester county, he took charge of his father-in-law’s 
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large farm, and was closely occupied in his business, 
when, as he believed, acall again came for him to 
enter the Indian work. He resisted it, however, and 
did not speak of it. At asitting of the Yearly Meet- 
ing Indian Committee, of which he was a member, 
great anxiety was expressed for some one to go. In 


the midst of this John Shoemaker, of Bucks (?) | manager of the Phenix. 


county, who had asked leave to sit with the commit- 


tee, rose and said he conceived there was no ground 
for uneasiness, as he believed Jonathan Thomas was 
under impressions to go. “ This,” said Jonathan, 


“ was a hard stroke to me, knowing that I had never | 


opened my mind to any one on the subject, not even 
to my wife. I knew I was overtaken in my secret.” 
He accordingly went again in 1816, and remained 
five years. His family were with him most of the 


time, and his daughter Mary Ann was born there. | 


He was the friend of Cornplanter and Red Jacket, 
the famous Indian chiefs. 

He died at Fall Creek, September 6, 1839, and was 
buried on the spot where in 1833 he stood with his 
hat off and was impressed that there a meeting-house 
should be built. 

An indulged meeting at Fall Creek (then called 
Spring Creek), was granted Seventh month 17, 1834, 
to be held at the house of Jonathan Thomas. It was 
80 held for about two years. In 1836, the first meet- 
ing-house, of logs, was built, and later it was enlarged 
with an addition of frame. The present house is a 
neat one-story, of frame, built about thirty-five years 
ago. Among the marriages held in the log house 
were those of Solomon Fussell, who married (his 
wife Milcah Martha being deceased since arriving in 
Indiana), Hannah Lewis, in Twelfth month, 1836 ; 
and Lewis W. Thomas, who married in Second 
month, 1837, Priscilla M. Fussell. 

The ground on which the meeting-house stands 
was, as stated above, the property of Jonathan 
Thomas, he having bought out an original settler. 
Seventh month 30, 1836, Jonathan and Ann Thomas 
conveyed to Joseph Rogers, Solomon Fussell, and 
Caleb Williams, trustees, and their successors, three 
acres of land for a Friends’ meeting-house. 


In a paper read at the Semi-Centennial celebra- | 





tion, in 1884, John L. Thomas mentioned: “ Eliza- 
beth Newport was the first ministering Friend from | 


the East that spoke in the log meeting-house. . Amos 
Peasley was here before the establishment of a meet- 
ing.” 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 


Tue staff for the publication of the Halcyon, ’92, has 
organizied as follows: Editor, Henry McAllister, Jr. ; 
associate editors, Charles B. Hart and Mary L. Wol- 
verton; business managers, Howard N. Eavenson, 
and Edward A. Jenkins. The other members of the 
staff are William E. Walter, Howard B. Green, 
Phebe H. Ketcham, Mary E. Bromell, Ellen Pyle, 
and M. Ellen Atkinson. 

—A valuable chemical balance has been added to 
the equipments of the chemical laboratory. There 
are now three balances in use. 


—Professor Hoadley, assisted by his classes, is 
adding much practical apparatus to the physical lab- 
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oratory. He has built contrivances to illustrate 
many of the physical phenomena for which no espe- 
cial apparatus is made by the manufacturers of col- 
lege supplies. 

—Howard N. Eavenson has been chosen to suc- 
ceed Charles B. Hart, resigned, as assistant business 


—Both of the young men’s literary societies and 


| the Athletic Aesociation have voted to admit mem- 


bers of the sub-collegiate class to membership on the 
same footing with college men. 


—There will probably be a lecture in the college 
hall one evening during the latter part of next week. 
The exact evening and the speaker have not been an- 
nounced. 

—The Sophomore class has appointed a committee 
to arrange fora reception to the freshmen on Seventh- 
day evening next. 

—The skeleton of the gorilla in the Museum at- 
tracts considerable attention. The animal was dis- 
sected here last winter and the bones were mounted 
at Ward’s Museum, Rochester, N. Y. 

S. 

NEWS OF FRIENDS. 
Our friend Levi L. Benson is expected to be at an 
appointed meeting at Woodbury, N. J., Sixth-day 
afternoon, of this week, (17th inst.), at 3 o’clock, and 
at Camden at 8 p.m., and on Seventh-day, 18th, to 
be at Upper Greenwich at 3 o’clock, and Haddonfield 
in the evening ; to-morrow, First-day, at 35th street 
and Lancaster avenue, West Philadelphia, at 10a. m.; 
at Merion, 3 p. m., and Fourth and Green streets at 
7.30 p.m.; on Second-day, attend the select meeting 
at Londongrove, and a meeting at Kennett Square in 
the evening; Third-day at Western Quarter, anda 
meeting at the village hall at West Grove in the 
evening ; Fourth- and Fifth-day at Select and Caln 
Quarterly Meeting, and have appointed meetings in 
the evenings. 


WHAT TO DO WITH THE GIRLS? 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL : 
Tue following brief article contains, as I thought, so 
much good advice that I submit it for consideration 
for insertion in the paper. Ls. Wa 


WHAT TO DO WITH THE GIRLS. 

Ella Wheeler Wilcox, the well known writer, car- 
ried off the prize of twenty dollars offered for the 
best short essay on this important subject. Her pa- 


| per is very practical, and the points touched upon 


will bear careful thought. The eseay reads as fol- 
lows: “ The foundation of society rests on its homes. 
The success of our homes rests on the wives. There- 
fore, first of all, teach our girls how to be successful 
wives. Begin in their infancy to develop their char- 
acter. Teach them that jealousy is an immorality 
and gossip a vice. Train them to keep the smallest 
promise as sacredly as an oath, and to speak of peo- 
ple only as they would speak to them. Teach them 
to look for the best quality in every one they meet, 
and to notice other people’s faults, only to avoid 
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them. Train them to do small things well, and to 
delight in helping others, and instill constantly into 
their minds the necessity for sacrifice for other's 
pleasure as a means of soul development. Once 
given a firm foundation of character like this, which 
the poorest as well as the richest parents can give to 
their girls, and no matter what necessity arises they 
will be able to rise above it.” 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
AUTUMN MUSINGS. 
BEAUTIFUL spirit of the aging year, 
Immortal thou, though summer glories fade, 
Fair are thy giftsand kindly is thy cheer ; 
Full recompense for coming, long delayed. 


Childhood is sweet, attractive, and most fair— 
Springtime hath charms of new awaking life, 
And early prime boasts strength and beauty rare— 

And summer’s days with loveliness are rife. 


But thou, O dearest autumn! whose bright hours 
Are only softened by a pearly haze, 

Lest mortal eyes should tire them of thy dowers 
Of bronze and gold, and crimson curtained ways, 


Thou seemest like the spirit of a friend 
Whose childhood and whose prime are passed 
away. 
Thou art the fruitage and the glorious end 
Of hopes fulfilled, long cherish’d since the May. 


Though thou hast lost the outward look of Spring 
Thou hast its hope alive within thine heart ; 

Though Summer’s past with all its blossoming, 
Yet in thy soul its warmth and life have part. 


What are thy winds and breezes but the bredth 
Of heav’nly airs to blow dead fears away ? 

What are thy rains but gentle tears for death 
Of childish wishes all outgrown to-day ? 


What are thy mists but shadows o’er the mind 
Which years have strengthened until otherwise 

*T would pierce the heavenly curtaining and find 
Myst’ries reserved for life beyond the skies? 


Beautiful spirit of the aging year! 
O! may I, when I too ain past my prime, 
Keep hope and life, and show fulfilment near 
Of early promise made in childhood time. 


Dear friends who mind me of October days, 
Days bright and peaceful, mellow, golden- 
brown, 
Ye have o’ercome! As daylight wanes, the rays 
Of sunset fall upon a victor’s crown. 


A. de. DD. 


PERSONAL INFLUENCE. 

THINK not, O friend, your life will pass 
Unnoticed by ; 

Tho’ in the darkness and the shade 
Your path may lie, 

Some life will touch yours howe’er brief 
Your own may be; 

The stain upon that other life 
You cannot see. 


A word it may be, that you deemed 
Unnoticed, yet 


| 


| 
} 
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In some one’s heart for good or ill ® 
That word is set. 

Diamonds and pearls the workmen place 
In rims of gold ; 

A setting far more rare our words, 
God’s pearls, should hold. 


An idle dream your life and mine 
Can never be ; 

Surrounded as we are by God's 
Humanity. 

A loving word—how much it holds 
Of friendly cheer; 

’Tis never lost, tho’ none but God’s 
Own angels hear. 


Heights tower above us, but are reached 
By very few, 

The lowlands furnish work enough 
For us to do. 

Just where we stand—on mountain top 
Or lowly plain, 

The Master placed us there to work, 
Then why complain ? 


Oh, let us live our daily lives 
The best we can, 
Remembciing we are only part 
Of God's great plan. 
The finished pattern in this world 
We ne’er shall see ; 
*T will greet us in God’s sure, but vast 
Eternity. 
N. M. R., in Plain Talk, 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
WHEN Summer flowers have passed away,— 
Each lingering petal shed, 
When Nature dons a sober grey, 
And the last rose is dead ; 
When trees have lost their robes of green,— 
Then, like a regal dower, 
The glad chrysanthemum is seen— 
Old Autumn’s fairest flower. 


So, too, when health and strength grow less, 
And age is creeping on ; 
When Summer's joy and happiness 
Have blossomed and have gone— 
Then, in the Autumn of our days, 
Bright precious blooms appear, 
New hopes, new joys, to grace the ways 
Of life's swift-closing year. 


HOPE. 

As on some fog-enveloped day of gloom, 
When somber skies enwrap one like a pall, 
Through cloud-rift sudden peeps the gladsome blue, 
Which, gaining strength, soon floods the earth with 

light, 
And clears away the shadows from above ; 
So now, when darkening doubts disturb my soul, 
And gloomy shadows lurk in every path, 
To fill my life with pain and bitterness, 
What rift of blue is this which cleaves the dark, 
Until the world is jocund once again 
With blessed light and cheerful melody ? 
Men term it hope. O Friend ! I call it “ Thee.” 


—Dr. Abram S. Isaacs, in 8, 8. Times. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
DAYS IN SWITZERLAND. 


Cuamonix, Savoie, July 18, 1890. 
Lake Lucerng, the Lake of the Four Cantons, is the 
most celebrated in Europe for scenery, but though 
we admired its wild and precipitous shores we en- 
joyed more the picturesque beauty of Lake Maggiore. 
One reason for this may have been that the day on 
the larger lake was not quite so fine, and the steamer 
much more crowded than on the emaller,—so many 
factors combine to make what we call enjoyment. 

At the landing for the Rigi many tourists came 
aboard whose sunburnt and swollen faces attested 
much mountain-climbing, and some of them, we felt 
sure from their general air of glumness, had arisen 
at three that morning to see the sunrise, and, 
whether missing it or not, were now feeling the 
effects of too early rising and wishing they had not 
done it. We reached Lucerne at 5.30 and found let- 
ters, and learning that the daily performance of the 
wonderful organ of Lucerne would take place at 
6.30 we made a hasty toilet and strolled, letters in 
hand, down the pretty promenade along the shore 
toward the Hofkirche. The church, which was re- 
markable for nothing except extreme chilliness, was 
soon about half filled with tourists and the organist 
began, a small programme being set up in one of the 
aisles where all could go to it and make copies. The 
selections were from Mozart, Schumann, etc., and the 
last number was a composition evidently intended to 
bring out the capabilities of the great instrument. 
It is called the “Storm.” One hears the thunder, 
coming from far away, its faint mutterings growing 
into a thunderous roar that shakes the church, while 
flashes of lightning are represented by a sound simi- 
lar tothat in Rubinstein’s “Ocean Symphony,” which 
the German word for lightning “ blitzen,” comes very 
near expressing. Then came the rain in torrents, 
making us look anxiously at the windows and won- 
der if every one had an umbrella, and mingled with 
the rain came the sound of a high wind swooping 


down upon us, And at intervals, in a lull of thisdin | 


of the elements, from some far-away mountain con- 
vent could be heard the voices of monks chanting a 
hymn. The illusion, especially from the use of the 
vox humana stop, was perfect. In one number, one 


could almost have been sure that one heard the | 


voices of the choir boys in an inner room, approach- 
ing nearer and nearer, and emitting a burst of melody 


as the door into the church opened for them to enter. 


There are three of these famous organs in Swit- 
zerland, that I know of,—at Lucerne, Berne, and Fri- 
bourg, and they all have the “ Storm” in their rep- 
ertoires. 

It was too late after the concert and dinner to see 
the Lion of Lucerne, and we made it the first object 
of our next morning’s walk. When we came upon 
it its surroundings surprised us. I don’t know ex- 
actly what we had expected, but certainly not a quiet, 
shady garden enclosed on one side by a wall of rock 
and filled with forest trees. In the wall the great 


memorial is carved in high relief. Below the rock | 


lies a small pond, fenced about, so that relic-hunters 
may not get within reach of the rock,—else I sup- 
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pose the Lion would have been chipped to pieces 
long ago. On the face of the rock, below the dying 
lion, are the names of the officers of the Swiss guard, 
whose brave defense of Louis XVI. in the Reign of 
Terror this monument commemorates. The design 
is Thorwaldsen’s, though the actual work was done 
by another. The worst magpie of a tourist must 
gradually become quiet and subdued before this grand 
reminder of faithfulness unto death. 

We had meant to go upthe Rigi railway to the 
Rigi-kulm to see the sunset, but the day was so cloudy 
and gave such promise of rain that we gave up the 
idea, and having only the one day allotted for that 
trip and finding it valueless for that purpose we de- 
cided to move on. 

We began our day’s journey with the intention of 
spending the night at Interlaken, but instead, went 
farther and assuredly did not fare worse as we staid 
at Thun, a beautiful place. The day advanced from 
cloud to rain,and we crossed the Briinig Pass ina 
mist, which prevented us from seeing the snow-cap- 
ped peaks that surrounded us but did not interfere 
with our view of the valleys, a magnificent sight. 
From the railway we changed to steamer on Lake 
Brienz, then to rail again, and finally to steamer on 
Lake Thun. This is a little lake with charming land- 
ings and beautiful, cultivated hills around it, and as 
we approached Thun, the village at its head, the sky 
began to clear. Its promise was fulfilled, and the 
next morning, after a good night’s rest in the cosiest 
of hotels set in the midst of lovely gardens, my friend 
called me to see the view from her window of three 


| white summits shining in the sun, one of which was 
| the Jungfrau. Later, we climbed the hill back of the 


hotel by a winding forest-path and came to a resting 


place and point of observation, where a combination 


of dial and map had been set up, showing the loca- 
tion and height of the various peaks. 

At 11 o’clock we set out for Martigny, where we 
were tospend the Sabbath and rest alittle after our 
week’s wanderings. The journey took the entire day, 
changes being made at Berne and at Lausanne. Of 
almost every town on the road we had heard some- 
thing, and the temptation to stop at Berne especially 
was irresistible to some of the party, who accordingly 
got off there. From Berne to Lausanne the scenery 
is comparatively tame, until, on leaving a long tun- 
nel, one is suddenly brought face to face with Lake 
Leman, or Lake Geneva, as the Genevese prefer to 
call it. And from that time on until one arrives al- 
most at Martigny, the scenery is fine. ,One passes 
through Lausanne, celebrated for its schools, and 
through Vevey, the well-known winter resort, and 
rattles by the Castle of Chillon within a stone’s 
throw of its thick walls. 

Martigny itself is quite far inland, in a flat valley 
among the mountains, with no special claims to 
beauty. It is the point of departure for Chamonix 
and St. Bernard, and as such is generally full of trav- 
elers who wait there for suitable weather for their ex- 
cursions. It boasts an old tower, said to date from 
Roman days, and exhibited by a small boy who re- 
lates stories of his own adventures there, but does not 


, seem to know much about the history of the place. 
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When we set out by carriage for Chamonix, on a 
brilliantly sunny morning, we did not realize what 
pleasure lay before us. Up and up we wound among 
the mountains, sometimes enclosed by trees, some- 
times able to look in every direction without obstruc- 
tion, and seemingly not destined to lose sight of 
Martigny and its valley until we reached the summit 
and began the descent on the other side. All along 
the way we met children with flowers or berries or 
cherries to sell. The little wood-strawberries looked 
very tempting, but were rather insipid we found. 
About noon the Téte Noire hotel is reached. Here 
we stopped two hours, in order that all vehicles from 
both directions might reach this helf-way point. 
Then each driver goes back the way he came with a 
different load of passengers, and there is no danger of 
meeting carriages. I cannot imagine what would 
happen if two carriages should meet on the Téte 
Noire Pass, for it would be impossible for them to 
pass and equally impossible fur either to retreat as 
there is no place to turn around. From the hotel on 


for some miles the road is really dangerous, especially | 


as the drivers have a way of walking ahead or be- 
hind and leaving the horses to their own devices. 


At places, the precipitous sides are railed off by a | 


miserable makeshift of a wooden barrier that one 
stout kick could break in two, while for the most part 
the road has no protection. But somehow one grows 
so interested and even excited over the scenery that 
one forgets the danger. As one nears Chamonix the 
road becomes gradually smooth and safe and is bor- 
dered by fields and rushing streams, beside which 
grow the most beautiful violets I have ever seen,— 
deep yellow with one, and sometimes two, dark blue 
petals. The Alpine blue-bells are quite frequent, too, 
and at each stoppage of the carriages, some enthusiast 
would leap over the wheel to gather flowers. We 
came finally into the valley of Chamonix, and our 
first glacier met us,and as we wound around down 
the fine road, walled in by stone, gradually the whole 
length of the valley, with its pretty villages, was un- 
rolled before us, and just at the right moment the 
clouds which encircled the Mt. Blanc range lifted and 
we saw the snowy domes and peaks as they had not 
been seen for days on account of the cloudy weather. 
Mary W. PLuMMeEr. 


THE STORY OF MILDRED BOYKIN. 


On April 18th, 1890, there died in Hampton, at the | 


house of her youngest son, a women whose life formed 
a connecting link between the old times and the 
new. Mrs. Boykin was a woman who, through bond- 
age, through hardships of life,as refugee and con- 
traband, and through the years of freedom, that 
came to her after the war was ended, bore con- 
stant witness to the fact, that even with few ad- 
vantages and in the face of apparently overwhelm- 
ing difficulties, faith in God and devotion to duty 
may remain the ruling motives in life. From her 
youngest son, whose privilege and pleasure it was to 
care for her through her declining years, I have 
gathered a few facts in regard to ber life. 


1|From the Southern Workman, pubiished at the Hampton 
School, Virginia.) 





Mrs. Mildred Boykin was born a slave in Surrey 
county, Virginia, somewhere about the year 1809. 
When she reached the age of fourteen, her mistress 
died, leaving a will by which the girl Millie and her 
mother were freed and given a piece of land and a 
small capital as a start in the new life of freedom. 
For two years they enjoyed the rights thus given to 
them ; but the mother died, questions arose about the 
girl’s right to her freedom and her land, the will was 
destroyed, or was not forthcoming to prove her claim, 
and the young girl was at last forced into slavery by 
a near relative of her former mistress; for there was 
no one who could establish her claim to the land or 
even to her own person. 

During her short taste of freedom, however, she 
had been under the care of some Quaker ladies, who 
had taken an interest in her, taught her some things, 
broadened her outlook, strengthened her Christian 
faith, and would have gone on to educate her more 
thoroughly, had not the yoke fallen upon her again. 
To these Quaker ladies and their kindly interest, she 
attributed much of that broader way of looking at 
things that in her after life made her prominent 
among her fellow-slaves. From them she gained, too, 
a notion not common among slave women, because 
seldom encouraged by their masters, of the sacred- 
ness and permanence of the marriage tie. 

When she was re-enslaved, she asked that she 
might be allowed to marry as she chose, and this fa- 
vor was granted to her, partly, perhaps, because she 
was a girl of considerable ability and great force of 
character, and partly because, as her master’s claim 
over her was not entirely legal, he preferred not to 
endanger it.by driving ber into open rebellion. Ac- 
cordingly, at the age of seventeen, with all the sanc- 
tions that law and religion could give to a marriage 
between slaves in those days, she was united to a 
slave on a neighboring plantation. This union lasted 
until the death of her husband in 1860, at which time 
she was the mother of twelve children. 

Mrs. Boykin seems to have been much re- 
spected by her master, and was the head woman on 
a large plantation. Tiere were only negroes on this 
plantation, and she was in charge of the big house, 
which was untenanted except for occasional visits 
from its owners. Upon the plantation the negroes 
were left to run things for themselves most of the 
time, so that all had a degree of freedom, and the 
heads a certain amount of responsibility. 

Early in 1861, when the Confederacy was prepar- 
ing for a quick and easy breaking off from the Union, 
a gang of negroes from this plantation was sent to 


| work upon the fortifications then in process of con- 


struction at Drury’s Blaff. They were their master’s 
contribution to the cause of the Confederacy, but 
their freedom on the plantation, together, perhaps, 
with the counsels of Mrs. Boykin, who never forgot 
the two years during which she was her own mis- 
tress, made them soon tire of the work of strength- 
ening their own chains; so a band of about ten or a 
dozen of them carried their overseer off into the 
woods, tied him up there, so that he could not give 
the alarm, and made a dash for their freedom. Three 
of Mrs. Boykin’s sous were of this number, one son- 
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in-law and a daughter, a girl of fifteen, who followed 
the flying company, at the risk of her own life; for 
they took her in the dusk for a pursuer, and nearly 
fired on her, discovering before it was quite too late 
that it was a woman who was casting in her lot with 
the runaways. They found a boat on the shore and 
pushed off, just in time to escape a body of thirty 
armed men, who had come in pursuit of them; but 
made their way safely at last through many dangers 
to Jamestown, there finding the freedom for which 
they were ready to risk all that a slave has to risk. 
In the slave times, on some of the plantations, un- 
der the big bed, which it was the ambition of every 
negro woman to have in her best room, would be a 
trap-door opening to the ground beneath the house. 
By means of this secret exit, many a runaway slave, 
who came to his friends for aid and comfort, was 
given escape from his pursuers, and the houses in 
which these trap-doors existed, were the houses to 
which slaves might come for help in times of need. 


During the first years of the war, a reconnoitering | 


party of Union soldiers crossed the James in a boat, 
landed in Surrey county, and started to spy out the 
land. They were, however, alarmed by some signs 
of discovery, retreated to their boat and pushed off, 
leaving one of their number, a young fellow of about 


the woods; and there he wandered for two days be- 
fore he dared go near a human habitation. At last 
he came to Mrs. Boykin’s cabin, and applied for aid. 


forlorn boy at her door, and she took him in, and at 
the risk of her own life gave him of her best, shel- 
tered and protected him, thinking the while of her 
four children who were wandering somewhere, de- 


pendent upon the kindness of strangers. The trap- | 


door under the bed was useful during those days, for 
the whole country knew that there wasa Union sol- 
dier somewhere in hiding, and many and sudden 
were the visits made at the cabin to discover his 
whereabouts. But whenever the searchers dropped 
down upon her, Mrs. Boykin was found ready for 


them. No stir about the house indicated hurry or | 


hiding. Questions failed to gain much information 
and the inscrutable dark face gave no hint of what- 
ever know!edge it might possess. This went on for 
a good while, but at last the raid was too sudden and 
the poor boy was taken in spite of all the efforts 
made to savehim. Mrs. Boykin wascalled up and 
questioned. “ Why did you do such a thing? Those 
Yankees only want to make us all trouble ;” was the 


rebuke of her angry master. “Somebody is taking | 


care of my four children for me, and I couldn’t send 


away some other mother’s child to die in the woods,” | 
was her steadfast answer. She was warned that one | 


more such offense would be certain death tu her, but 
she would make no promise to turn away from her 
door any wandering Yankee who might come, and 
neither threats or appeals could move her from her 
position, that while she trusted God to care for her 
boys, she must do what she could to help all those 
whom He sent to her for aid. 

In the early summer of 1862, the Union soldiers, 
marching down the South side of the James from 
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Petersburg came to her plantation. They were gather- 
ing up on their journey, not only horses and mules, 
but negroes as well, for all were contraband of war, 
and must not be left to strengthen the hands of the 
enemy. As they passed along they devoured what- 
ever they could find to eat, turned their old, wornout 
horses into the wheat fields, and gathered up what- 
ever younger or better fed stock they came across. 
As they came into Mrs. Boykin’s yard they found 
great fires blazing and corn pone baking before them, 
giving forth most cheering odors to the hungry men. 
My informant, a little boy of those days, tells me how 
from his hiding place in the loft, with his eye to the 
martin hole that looked out on the yard, he watched 
the men as they turned over the loaves with their 
bayonets. But this was not a time for watching the 
soldiers only. It seemed that every negro on the 
plantation must go along with them. Mrs. Boykin 
demurred. They promised her freedom, and that 
had been her great desire for thirty years and more ; 
but she had been left in charge of her master’s pro- 
perty, and she felt that she must not desert her post. 
She would not have gone then, but she had no choice 
and found herself at last carried by government trans- 
port with hundreds of other “contrabands” to the 


| great negro settlement that had sprung up about 
twenty, behind them. His only hope was to take to | 


Fortress Monroe. As the boats came to the landing, 


| hundreds of negroes met them, in the hope that they 


might find among the companies of refugees some 


| relativeor friend from whom the chances of war had 
Her mother heart was touched when she saw the | 


parted them, and to whom those same chances might 


| at any time reunite them. Among this company of 


watchers on the shore Mrs. Boykin was delighted to 
find her daughter, who bad escaped with her three 
brothers the year before. The boys themselves she 
never saw again, nor did she know whether they 
were living or dead, even at the time of her death. 

At Fortress Monroe, and afterwards at Hampton, 
Mrs. Boykin lived out the rest of her days, finding in 
her old age, in the care and love of her youngest son, 
a reward for her long years of labor and struggles for 
her children. After the war was over, and her long 
cherished hope of freedom was fulfilled, her next 
aim for her children was to secure for them the edu- 
cation of which she herself had been deprived, and 
when, in 1881, her youngest son graduated, the vale- 
dictorian of the Hampton school, she felt that her 
reward was come. During the remaining years of a 
peaceful and happy old age, she lived surrounded by 

| whatever comforts her son could procure for ber, and 
in the care of the poultry, the pigs, and the cows on 
her son’s little farm, she felt that she could give to 
him even then, some equivalent for the many com- 
forts that he was giving to her. 

At the beginning of her late illness her mind 
| wandered, and she did not know the watchers about 
| her bed, although she recognized the love and care 
that surrounded her. But her youngest son—her 
Benjamin—was constantly in her thoughts, and her 
eye never failed to brighten when he entered her 
room. Her daughter was with her, but she was only 
recognized as a kind lady who, for some unexplained 
reason, had taken charge of the house, and her fre- 
qent question of her son was: “ Does the lady take 
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good care of you, Arthur?” It seemed, at first, as if 
her mind would never clear again, but at last it did, 
and she knew all those who were caring forher. Her 
son said to her one day: “ We were afraid that you 
would never be yourself again.” She looked up and 
smiled as she said, her thoughts reverting to the old 
plantation work. “My son, it isn’t quite finished 
yet, so I’m not quite ready to go. When my row is 
all finished, and my head row all trimmed up, then 
the Lord will take me.” Some days after that she 
said: “ My row is finished now, and my head row’s 
all trimmed,” and her son knew that the end was 
near. And so, joyful in the thought of the rest that 
awaited her after the heat and burden of her long 
day’s work, she sank gently away, and as she slipped 
off into the wonderful new life for which she longed, 
she said to her dear ones: “The angel of peace is 
coming,” and so she fell asleep.— Alice M. Bacon. 


THE QUAKER TRAITS OF WALT WHITMAN, 


It is a curious fact that the three chief democrats of 
the New World should be immediately or remotely 
of Quaker ancestry—Whitman, Whittier, and Abra- 
ham Lincoln. Yet this need not surprise us; for from 
what does Quakerism historically spring if not from 
a deep-seated, quenchless passion for freedom ? How 
strongly marked the Quaker traits are in Walt Whit- 
man no one hitherto has noticed or at least set forth 
in print. His best traits, I believe, come through his 
dear mother—a woman of rare force of character and 
native sweetness of disposition ; and her mother, Amy 
Williams, was a member of the Society of Friends. 

Walt Whitman always falls back upon the Jnner 
Light, the intuitions of the soul (a Quaker doctrine), 
as, é. g., in his famous conversation with Emerson on 
Boston Common. It is, perhaps, the Quaker blood 
in him that makes him satisfied with the placid life 
of Philadelphia. Other Quaker elements in him are: 

Self-respect. 

Respect for every other human being. Quaker- 
ism is extremely democratic; any man or woman 
may be in direct communication with God; hence 
Whitman’s basilar doctrine of comradeship, equality, 
love of the average man, and his exalting of woman 
to perfect equality with man. 

His sincerity and plainness. 

His placidity. Freedom from all passionate grief 
(though this comes partly from his paternal Dutch or 
Hollindisch ancestry). 

His silence. If he can’t do what you want him to 
do, he doesn’t say he is sorry : he simply is silent. 

Unconventionalism. No bowing to audience; 
wears his hat in the house if he wants to (as do Qua- 
kers) ; neither takes nor gives titles of honor or re- 
spect. 

Belief in the right of free speech. 

Benevolence and friendliness. 

Deep religiousness. The soul is kis constant 
theme. 

One cannot say that Quakerism bas done more 
than to somewhat perceptibly tinge Whitman’s writ- 
ings. The dithyrambic fibre aud superhuman strength 
of them are drawn from a deeper fount than that 
which welled forth from the soul of leather-breeched 


— > 


cobbler Fox. [We see no ground for this state- 
ment.—Eps. INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL.] And 
so is the passion-flower bloom of Whittier’s soul 
—the fiery attar of his rustic verse. In Whit- 
man’s case the Quaker survivals are chiefly visi- 
ble in his personal habits and social temperament. 
But they are none the less interesting. 

I think the Quaker traits in him grow stronger 
every year. The volcanic strength of mature man- 
hood being passed, he reverts tenderly to the mater- 
nal teachings: they well up spontaneously now (a 
tender feeling, more Christ-like spirit of benevolence, 
if possible). The sun’s glare has left the landscape, 
and the myriad quiet lights of heaven come out one 
by one.— W. S. Kennedy, in The Conservator. 


THE TIPPERARY EVICTIONS. 

In a letter from Ireland to the Montreal Herald, a 
journal of the highest respectability, and one which 
is “ truly loyal” to the Crown, an account is given of 
the evictions which have taken place on the Pon- 
sonby estate, near Tipperary, Ireland, which, no 
doubt, being accurate, throws a good deal of light 
upon Irish affairs and renders much clearer the cause 
of the indignation and excitement of the people of 
Tipperary in respect of what they consider the per- 
secutions to which their Parliamentary representa- 
tives are being subjected by the Crown for opposing 
Balfour’s barsh policy in Ireland. On the Ponsonby 
estate it was found impossible to induce farmers to 
take, upon the terms exacted, the farms from which 
former tenants had been evicted. 

The result is that 1,400 head of cattle and 600 
sheep are now grazing on lands which recently were 
the farms of from 1,200 to 1,500 people, whose homes 
were rendered uninhabitable, and they themselves 
driven to the highways, shelterless and without 
means of living, except that which charity supplied. 
On the Ponsonby estate the number of cattle and 
sheep is to be increased, and it is stated that English 
syndicates are forming to take other Irish lands for 
grazing purposes from which tenants have been 
evicted. Live stock cannot be boycotted ; cattle can 
live off the land, and they can always be readily and 
well sold in England. Throughout the south of Ire- 
land extensive tracts of agricultural land which have 
been recently or are now lived upon and tilled by 
thrifty farmers are to be devoted to grazing purposes, 
and the fields which supported human beings are to 
be made to support cattle. John Morley, the friend 
and invaluable aid of Mr. Gladstone, writing of the 
distress in and about Tipperary, declares that it is 
both serious and pressing, and that “ it is impossible 
to imagine the destitution which prevails among the 
poorer classes.” Such a statement, coming from one 
who has had lifelong familiarity with the destitution 
of the poorer classes of England, suggests degrees of 
suffering which it would be difficult, if not impos- 
sible, for an American unfamiliar with European 
poverty tocomprehend. All things considered, it is 
not wholly surprising that there is discontent in Ire- 
land with English rale.—Philadelphia Ledger. 


